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BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST, 











Tur above woodcut is copied, by Mr. Martin's 
kind permission, from his well-known picture of Bel- 
shazzar's Feast. All the works of this artist are dis- 
tinguished by a very peculiar quality and disposition of 
the lights, which, though very pleasing and impressive 
in oil painting and in steel engraving, cannot be repre- 
sented with adequate softness on wood. In Mr. Mar- 
TIN’S magnificent mezzotint print, there is a beaming 
lustre, which diminishes in its intensity till it is at 
last shadowed off into the deepest obscurity, which, 
in wood engraving is unavoidably, though very 
imperfectly, represented by white. We have said 
these few words in justice to Mr. Martin; the 
uncommon beauty of the rest of this cut needs 
not to be pointed out in detail. Yet we cannot help 
calling the particular attention of our readers to 
the figures of the wise men or soothsayers in the im- 
mediate foreground, and to the enormous towers of 
the temple of Belus in the distance, rising sublimely 
into a troubled sky, and rendered visible only by 
lightning and a waning moon. 

The subject of this picture is to be found in the 
fifth chapter of the book of Daniel. There has been 
much dispute, and there is unquestionably no small 
difficulty, in endeavouring to reconcile the names and 
dates of the account given in this book with the Greek 
histories. This is not a fit place for entering into any 
such discussion. It is enough to say that Belshazzar, 
the last 1 song of the Babylonish or Chaldean empire, 
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seems to be the same who is called Labynetus by Hero- 
dotus, and that Darius the Mede mentioned in v. 31, 
is very probably Cyaxares, the son of Astyages, the 
Median, and consequently the uncle of Cyrus. He 
was, it may be conjectured, left in the government of 
Babylon by Cyrus, and his age, sixty-two, favours 
the supposition of his relationship as uncle to the un- 
doubted destroyer of the Chaldean monarchy. The 
best date of the capture of this mighty city is about 
538 years before Christ. 

The measure of the appointed time was now 
nearly full, when it pleased God to put an end 
to the government of the Chaldean princes, to sub- 
stitute for it the Medes and Persians, and thereby 
to effect the restoration of a certain part of the cap- 
tive Israelites, to the land of their fathers, and to 
a free use of all their religious rites. 

Belshazzar had been defeated in the field, and shut up 
in the city, the strength and resources of which were so 
great, that they treated the seemingly fruitless efforts of 
the besiegers under Cyrus with contempt. The siege or 
blockade, probably a very imperfect one, continued in 
this way for a long time, and the insolence and re- 
gardlessness of Belshazzar increased in proportion. 
But his hour was come, and it came upon him at the 
moment of his last act of profaneness and defiance of 
God. The presence of a hostile army before his walls, 
made no good impression on his mind; he still 
went on in his usual course of —— luxury, 
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and th ugh more of inflicting an insult ori the people 
whortt his grandfather Nebtichadnegzar had brought 
into bondage in Babylonia, thah 6f hurtibling himself 
before the Lord, or of performing the ordinary duties 
of a king and leader under such serious circum- 
stances. 

“ Belshazzar, the king,” as it is written in the 
book of Daniel, “made a great feast, to a thou- 
sand of his lords, and drank wine before the thou- 
sand.” The reader must observe that this was a 
sacrificial feast, and in fact a great solemnity, in 
honour of the Babylonish god, Bel or Belus, whose 
symbol was a huge serpent. “ Belshazzar, whilst he 
tasted the wine, commanded to bring the*golden aiid 
silver vessels which his father, (granifather) Nebu- 
chadnezzar had taketi otit of the tettiple which was in 
Jerusalert ; that the king, arid his princes, his wives, 
and his concubines, might dritik in them. Theri they 
brought the golden vessels that were taketi otit of the 
temple of the hotise of God which was itt Jerusalem ; 
and the king, atid his princes, his wives, dnd his ebtictt- 
bines, dratik in thein, They drank wine, and praised the 
gods of gold; and of silver, of brass, of iron, of ibood, and 
of stone.” 

God is no tiore 4 respecier of thitigs that of per- 
sons. Iticetise iti ati etirtheti vessel, offered with 4 
devotit spitit, wotild have beeti as atceptible as froth 
the golden cetisers of Sclviivoh’s Temple. The yiiality 
of the gift is as the heart of the giver. It wis tiot for 
the sicred vessels’ sake, but to note that the wanton 
profatitig of atiy know instrument or ordirarice of 
divine worship, is really itnpidus, that God now thought 
fit to idrk the Heat apptoach of his vengeance by a 
stupetideus tiiracle. Fot “in the sate hour came 
fotth fitigets of & Hidti’s harid, and wrote over agaitist 
the cifidlestick tipott the pliister of the wall of the 
kitie’s palace; atid the king siw the part of the hand 
that wrote.” 

Belshazzar, stibdiied with terfor, and cotiscience- 
stiitkeli, stitrittivts his wise ite aiid astrologers ; 
they Ate cotifotitided ot the apparition, and cannot 
interpret its meaning; and at leiigth, tipo the 
queen's suggestion, Daniel, called by the Chaldeans 
Belteshazzar, is brought into the banquet-hall, and 
commanded, with promise of great honors and rewards, 
to declare the words of the mystic writing. 

The answer of the prophet of Israel is uncom- 
monly grand and impressive :—“ Let thy gifts be to 
thyself, and give thy rewards to another; yet I will 
read the writing to the king, and make known to him 
the interpretation. 

“O thou king, the most high God gave Nebu- 
chadnezzar thy father a kingdom and majesty and 
glory and honour: and for the majesty that he gave 
him, all people, nations, and languages, trembled and 
feared before him; whom he would he slew; and 
whom he would he kept alive; and whom he would 
he set up ; and whom he would he put down. But 
when his heart was lifted up, and his mind hardened 
in pride, he was deposed from his kingly throne, and 
they took his glory from him: And he was driven 
from the sons of men; and his heart was made like 
the beasts, and his dwelling was with the wild asses ; 
they fed him with grass like oxen, and his body was 
wet with the dew of heaven; till he knew that the 
most high God ruled in the kingdom of men, and that 
he appointeth over it whomsoever he will. 

“ And thot his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled 
thine heart, though thou knewest all this; But hast 
lifted up thyself against the Lord of Heaven ; and they 
have brought the vessels of his house before thee, and 
thou, and thy lords, thy wives, and thy concubines, have 
drunk wine in them ; and thon hast praised the gods 
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of silver, and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and store 
which see not, nor hear, nor kribw; and the Gud a 
whose hand thy breath is, and whose are all thy ‘ays 
hast thou not glorified. Then was the part of the 
hand sent from him; and this writing was written, 
And this is the writing that was written,—Menrg, 
Meng, TexeL, Upnarsin. This is the interpretation 
of the thing : Menr—God hath numbered thy king. 
dom, and finished i. TexKet—thou art weighed in 
the balances, and art found wanting. PEREs—thy 
kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Per. 
sians. 

These ominous words are (as indeed is the whole 
text from the fourth verse of the second chapter, to 
the etid of the sevetith chapter) Chaldee, and it does 
hot very clearly appear whether the circumstances of 
their appedtance were such, that the Chaldeans could 
not even read them ; or whether, which is sufficient, and 
setitis triote probable, it is only meant that they could 
give rib coniiected interpretation of them. Mene sig- 
hifles to reckon, or take att account; and the word is 
repeated, according to an Eastern idiom, for the pur- 
pose of tarking the certaitity and solemnity of the 
fact. Tekel; teins to weigh ; and Upharsin, literally, 
they divide it. It is observable that in the twenty- 
eighth verse Daiiiel interprets Upharsin as Peres ; the 
fact is, they are tlie same word, atid Peres is perhaps 
used to embrace another subject of the prophetic 
threatening,—Peres being the Chaldee naime for the 
Persiatis, who are more particularly noted oti accotint 
of Cyrus, the leader of the besiegitig forces, antl the 
founder of the great Medish-Persiati empire, 

It only retnains to remark, that Heratlottis, the 
Greek historia, who wrote alotit sevetity or eighty 
years aftet the date of this captité of Babyloti, says 
that Cytus eritered the city by the bed of the fiver 
Euplirates, the cotitse of whith he had tired, and 
surprised the inhubitatits, who Were ititerit oti the ce- 
lebration of a great festival. The Bok Uf Datiiel sini- 
ply siys: It that night was Belshazzar, the kitig of 
the Chaldeatis, slaiti, Atid Datitis, the Median, [pro- 
bably Cyaxares, a8 before mentioned] took the king- 
dom, being about three-score and two years old. 


EVENING HYMN. 
Wartcn of Israel, we shall rest 
Calmly, if thy voice hath blest ; 
If thou sayest “ All is well,” 

Ever wakeful sentinel. 

If in sleep our spirits dream, 
Still, oh! still be thou the theme; 
Heavenly let our spirits be— 
Even in dreaming, dream of thee. 
But if sleep be far away, 

And we watch till dawning day, 
Let thy spirit still impart 
Calmness to each aching heart. 


THE FOSSIL ELEPHANT OR MAMMOTIH. 


AN incorrect figure of the fossil elephant or mammoth 
was by a singular inadvertence admitted into a for- 
mer paper on this subject. In order to explain the 
cause of this error, and induced by the interesting 
nature of the subject, we add some particulars not 
civen in that article. 

' The annexed figure, is that which should properly 
have been given at page 76; it is copied from 
M. Cuviet’s great work on fossil remains, and repre- 
sents the mammoth found frozen in Siberia, as already 
related. Parts of the flesh and skif still remain ort it, 
as on the skull; and the feet still retain part of the 
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hoof, which conceals the numerous bones, of which, in 
the elephant, as in all quadrupeds, the extremities are 
composed. 


Fossil Elephant or Mammoth. 


The fossil bones of the elephant have been found in 
every part of the earth which has been searched for 
the purposes of such discoveries. Not only in the old 
world, but in America, where no living elephants are 
now found; and in proportion as more attention was 
paid to these remains, the difference between the fossil 
or extinct, and the existing species, became more and 
more apparent; but still it was obvious that the two 
belonged to what naturalists call the same genus, and 
consequently that no essential part of their respective 
forms could so far vary as to indicate any great 
difference in their habits and food. 

In 1801, Mr. W. Peale, an American, was successful 
in obtaining parts of the skeleton of an animal which 
had been found in the neighbourhood of Newburg on 
the Hudson ; and by copying in wood the deficient 
bones from other specimens of the same animal, and 
by supplying on the one side those bones which were 
only found belonging to the other, he completed two 
skeletons, one of which was deposited in the Museum 
of Philadelphia, and the other was brought over to 
England by his son, Mr. R. Peale, for public exhibition. 

Mr. Peale published an account of this skeleton, 
and in it stated his reasons for believing that the tusks, 
instead of turning upwards, as in the elephant, were 
reversed ; for this point was doubtful, from the cir- 
cumstance of the cranium or upper part of the skull 
not having been found complete. Accordingly, he had 
given the tusks this inverted position in his skeleton 
which he exhibited ; and from a print published at 
that time the figure in our former article was, by a 
misconception, copied by our artist.* 

Baron Cuvier, who examined the bones of this 
newly discovered animal, has, however, shewn that, 
by all analogy, it was to be concluded that the tusks 
had a similar position to those of the mammoth, and 
that the animal had a trunk or proboscis, and princi- 
pally differed from the elephant in the formation of 
the teeth ; its height being nearly that of a well-grown 
elephant, but its body was longer and slenderer in 
proportion, while the limbs were thicker : it subsisted 
on vegetables, which was almost proved by the dis- 
covery, in 1805, of a collection of bones in Virginia, 
belonging to the same extinct species, in the midst of 
which was a mass of small branches, seeds and leaves, 
in a half chewed state, among which was recognised 
a species of reed still common in that country, and 
the whole was enveloped in a sort of sack, which was 
considered to have been the stomach of the individual. 
It has been called the great Mastodon or animal of 
the Ohio. 


*There is no reason for believing that Mr. Peale had any in- 
terested or improper motive for this alteration of position of the 
tusks, as a correspondent suggests to us, in a letter signed Rusti- 
cus: his error arose from an insufficient knowledge of comparative 
anatomy, but which might have been committed at that period by 
any man who was not a Cuvier. 
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FAMILIAR REMARKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 
NO. II. 


In a former number we have given some familiar re- 
marks upon architecture, in order to assist travellers, 
and casual observers of Cathedrals and Churches, in “ 
determiuing their age and the style in which they are 
built. We will now lead them from the general des- 
cription to the detail of these buildings, and describe 
the several parts and divisions of which each structure 
consists. 

A church or a cathedral admits generally of four 
great divisions; namely, a tower, or steeple; a nave, 
which is the body of the church ; a chancel, or choir ; 
and one or more aisles. Many large churches, and 
all cathedrals, are built in the form of a cross, of which 
the parts running north and south, are called the 
North and South Transepts: but small churches, 
erected in former times, and almost all in the present 
day, have only a body and chancel. In fact, in many 
of the latter, the chancel has almost disappeared, and 
there is only a recess for the altar instead of it. 

The nave or body of the church is the part westward 
of the chancel or choir, and is situated within the 
piers supporting the roof or galleries. 

The aisles of a church are those divisions, north or 
south, which are between the piers and the outer walls. 
From them there is an entrance to the pews, which 
have been introduced since the Reformation. The 
following figure represents the general form in which 
a cathedral is built. 


————— 
South 
Transept 
eames - 
South Aisle, 1 


CHOIR, NAVE. 
Ccccccccccoceence eo ee , 
North Aisle. j 


North 
rransept 


The eastern space near the altar is, in collegiate and 
cathedral churches, called the choir, because in it were 
formerly chanted or sung the services of the church, 
by a choir of singers appointed for the purpose. This 
custom is still preserved in many cathedrals, and in 
the chapels of colleges. In most churches, however, 
this part is called the chancel ; aname given to it from 
the skreen or lattice-work (cancelli) by which it was 
separated from the outer part of the church. This 
skreen is frequently very beautifully carved, as are 
also the stalls or seats with desks before them, which: 
still remain in the choirs of many ancient churches. 

The steeple of a church is that part which is higher 
than the roof, and in which the bells are hung. Some- 
times it is headed by a spire, and sometimes consists 
of a simple tower or turret. In either case it forms 
a very picturesque object in our scenery, while the 
association of ideas which it awakens, opens a pleasing 
source of reflection to every serious mind. 

The towers of churches were formerly used as for- 
tresses, to which the inhabitants of the parish fled in 
times of danger and alarm. The church at Rugby, 
Warwickshire, was evidently erected with a regard to 
this circumstance. It is lofty, and*of a square form - 
the lower windows are at a great distance from the 
ground, and very narrow. The only entrance to the 
tower is through the church ; and it is fitted up with 
a fire-place for the accommodation of a party of be- 
sieged persons, during the continuance of danger. 

The spires of churches have frequently been useful 
as guides to travellers over barren moors, and as land- 
marks to ships at sea. From this fact, the spire of 
Astley Church, Warwickshire, was called the lantern 
of Arden ; and that of Boston, ee _ fre- 
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ently been the beacon by which the pilot has directed 
the distressed ship into a secure harbour. 

There are many other parts of a church besides 
those above-mentioned, which may be briefly noticed. 
One of the principal of these is the Crypt, which is a 
vaulted apartment, sometimes found beneath ancient 
churches, and frequently as well finished as any other 
part of the building. The annexed engraving exhibits 
a Norman specimen of this part of a church. 


=~ <A - 





Crypt of a Norman Church. 


The crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral contains the ashes 
of our great naval hero, Nelson: end in many of our 
modern churches crypts are depositories for the dead, 
though they are now more generally called vaults or 
catacombs. 

Many old churches, and most of those in villages, 
have porches ; which are small arches, covering the 
approach to the doors. Formerly, parts of the ser- 
vices of baptism and marriage were performed in these 
porches ; but their chief, and in most cases their only 
use now, is to afford a resting-place and retreat from 
the weather to the villagers who assemble in the coun- 
try churchyard, awaiting the time of divine service. 

An interesting part of the inside fitting-up of a 
church is the font, which is the vase or basin at which 
children are baptised. Formerly these fonts were 
large enough to admit of an infant being completely 
dipped, according to ancient usage, where it was cer- 
tified that the child might “ well endure it.” 

In improving our knowledge, however, of the exter- 
nal structure and interior arrangement of cathedrals 
and churches, we should be careful to remember that 
such an acquirement is of no importance compared 
with the benefit we derive from the spiritual purposes 
for which these buildings were erected. We must ve- 
nerate them as places especially dedicated to God ; and 
not deceive ourselves by supposing that the most curious 
acquaintance with the style and detail of the building 
is any part of devotion. The great and important in- 
terest connected with sacred edifices of every descrip- 
tion, whether the magnificent cathedral or the simple vil- 
lage church, arises from reflection on the uses to which 
they are applied. It is there we meet together in 
Christian fellowship, and present the incense of prayer 
and praise to our Father and Redeemer : there, in in- 
fancy, at the font of baptism, we are dedicated to the 
service of God: there, at the sacred altar, we after- 
wards take upon ourselves the promises made for us 
by others in our baptism, and receive at the hands 
of the Bishop the Apostolic rite of confirmation, 
and there partake in those holy mysteries which are 
the pledges and memorials of our Saviour’s dying love 
toman. There we are taught to scek a better inheritance 
than this world can afford: there we enter into the 
most sacred of social obligations, and pledge those 
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vows of fidelity which are the greatest sweeten. 
ers of earthly woe—the brightest promisers of worldly 
bliss: there, in the crypt which lies below, or in the 
consecrated ground around us, when the angel of death 
shall have received a command to strike, we deposit 
the ashes of those we love ; and there, at last, will rest 
our éwnh, in humble but trusting hope that they shall 
one day be recalled to life and light ! 

All these considerations give a sacred interest to the 
hallowed pile ; and thus associated with some of our 
best, our least earthly, feelings, the study of church 
architecture will tend to improve our hearts while 
it forms our tastes and adds to our knowledge. 


Taste and elegance, though they are reckoned only among 
the smaller and secondary morals, yet are of no mean impor- 
tance in the regulation of life. A moral taste is not of force 
to turn vice into virtue ; but it recommends virtue with some- 
thing like the blandishments of pleasure.—Burke. 


OF JESTING 


Harm ess mirth is the best cordial against the con- 
sumption of the spirits ; wherefore jesting is not un- 
lawful if it trespasseth not in quantity, quality, or 
season. 

It is good to make a jest, but not to make a trade of 
jesting.—The Earl of Leicester, knowing that Queen 
Elizabeth was much delighted to see a gentleman 
dance well, brought the master of a dancing-school to 
dance before her: “ It is,” said the Queen, “his pro- 
fession, I will not see him.” She liked not where it 
was a master quality, but where it attended on other 
perfections. The same we say of jesting. 

Jest not with the two-edged sword of God's word.— 
Know the whole art is learnt at the first admission, 
and profane jests will come without calling. If with- 
out thy intention and against thy will, by chance- 
medly thou hittest scripture in ordinary discourse, 
yet fly to the city of refuge, and pray God to forgive 
thee. 

Wanton jests make fools laugh, and wise men frown.— 
Seeing we are civilized Englishmen, let us not be 
naked savages in our talk ; such rotten speeches are 
worst in withered age. 

Let not thy jests like mummy be made of dead men's 
flesh.—Abuse not any that are departed ; for to wrong 
their memories is to rob their ghosts of their winding 
sheets. 

Scoff not at the natural defects of any which are not in 
their power to amend.—Oh ‘tis cruel to beat a cripple 
with his own crutches ; neither flout any for his pro- 
fession, if honest, though poor and painful: mock not 
a cobler for his black thumbs. 

He that relates another man’s wicked jest with delight, 
adopts it as his own.—Purge them therefore from their 
poison. If the profaneness may be severed from the 
wit, it is like a lamprey, take out the sting in the 
back, it may make good meat. But if the staple con- 
ceit consists in profaneness, then it is a viper, all 
poison, and meddle not with it. 

He that will lose his friend for a jest, deserves to die 
a beggar by the bargain.—Y et some think their conceits, 
like mustard, not good except they bite. We read 
that all those who were born in England, in the year 
after the beginning of the great mortality, 1349, wanted 
their four cheek teeth. Such let thy jests be, that they 
may not grind the credit of thy friend, and make not 
jests so long till thou becomest one.—Abridged from 
FULLER, 





Apvice, like snow, the softer it falls, the longer it dwells 
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THE CHAPEL OAK 
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Man loves to contemplate and to ponder on the wrecks 
of past ages which have escaped the destructive power 
of time. The smallest remains of human art, the least 
fragments of those fossil stones which are records of the 
ancient revolutions of the earth, rivet our attention, 
and excite our lively curiosity. An interest still 
more natural and more affecting, seems to belong to 
the living memorials of distant ages. But although it 
may not appear impossible, if we may trust to the 
calculations of Adanson, that the enormous Baobabs 
of Africa, may be as old as the pyramids of Egypt,* 
still life in general is so short, that living monuments 
will always seem as if only of yesterday, when con- 
trasted with those that are lifeless. 

Among ancient trees, there are few, I believe, 
at least in France, so worthy of attention as an oak 
which may be seen in the ‘Pays de Cauzr,’ about a 
league from Yvetot, close to the church, and in the 
burial ground of Allonville. Ihad often heard it men- 
tioned, but in a slight manner ; and I am astonished, 
after having examined it, that so remarkable a tree 
should so long have remained so little known. 

This oak has sessile leaves and acorns, on foot- 
stalks, and is therefore of the true naval species, Above 
the roots, it measures upwards of thirty-five English 
feet round, and at the height of a man, twenty-six 
feet. A little higher up it extends to a greater size , 
and at eight feet from the ground, enormous branches 
spring from the sides, and spread outwards, so that 
they cover with their shade a vast extent. The height 
of the tree does not answer to its girth; the trunk, 
from the roots to the summit, forms a complete cone ; 
and the inside of this cone is hollow throughout the 
whole of its height. Several openings, the largest of 
which is below, afford access to this cavity. 

All the central parts having been long destroyed, 
it is only by the outer layers of the alburnum, and 
by the bark, that this venerable tree is supported ; 
yet it is still full of vigour, adorned with abundance 
of leaves, and laden with acorns. 


* We shall very shortly give papers on these interesting subjects, 
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OF ALLONVILLE. 
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Such is the Oak of ‘Allonville, considered in its state 
of nature. The hand of man, however, has endea- 
voured to impress upon it a character still more in- 
teresting, by adding a religious feeling to the respect 
which its age naturally inspires. 

The lower part of its hollow trunk has been 
transformed into a chapel, of six or seven feet in dia- 
meter, carefully wainscoted and paved, and an open 
iron gate guards the humble sanctuary. Above, and 
close to the chapel, is a small chamber, containing a 
bed ; and leading to it there is a staircase, which 
twists round the body of the tree. At certain seasons 
of the year divine service is performed in this chapel. 

The summit has been broken off many years, 
but there is a surface, at the top of the trunk, 
of the diameter of a very large tree, and from it 
rises a pointed roof, covered with slates, in the form 
of a steeple, which is surmounted with an iron cross, 
that raises itself, in a truly picturesque manner, from 
the middle of the leaves, like an antique hermitage, 
above the surrounding wood. 

The cracks which occur in various parts of the 
tree, are, like the fracture whence the steeple springs, 
closely covered with slates, which, by replacing the 
bark, doubtless contribute to its preservation. Over 
the entrance to the chapel an inscription appears, 
which informs us that it was erected by the Abbé du 
Détroit, curate of Allonville, in the year 1696; and 
over the door of the upper room is another, dedicating 
it “To our Lady of Peace.” 

The oak is a tree which grows but slowly: in its 
youth, and to about forty years of age, it increases the 
most. After this period it becomes less rapid in its 
growth, and abates progressively. According to M. Bosc, 
an oak of a hundred years old, is not commonly more 
than a foot in diameter. It is well-known, however, 
from the spreading forth of the boughs, how much 
the growth depends upon the soil. If the calculation 
given by M. Bosc seems too small for the first cen- 
tury of the life of an oak, it becomes, on.the contrary, 
tuo great, if applied to the centuries which follow, on 
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account of the gradual weakening vegetative powers, 
the natural effect of age. 

Following this clue, the Oak of Allonville, giving 
in the middle portion of its trunk a diameter of more 
than eight feet, must, according to this computation, 
be above eight hundred years of age ; even supposing, 
(which is by no means allowable,) that it has always 
continued increasing a foot in a century. Certainly, 
this tree, the summit of which was majestically reared 
toward the clouds of old, and which has been shortened 
and contracted on every side, cannot for ages have 
grown in such proportion. One cannot but think, that 
its increase has been scarcely perceived for the hun- 
dred and twenty-five years since it has been conyerted 
into achapel, by the happy thought of M.) Abbé du 
Détroit. One must not then give to the tree of Allon- 
ville less than 800 or 900 summers. Perhaps, in its 
youth, it lent its shade to the companions of William 
the Conqueror, when they assembled to invade the 
British shore. Perhaps the Norman troubadgur, on 
the return from the first crusade, there often sang 
to his admiring fellow countrymen the exploits of 
Godfrey and of Raymond. 

In England, there are many oaks largey and loftier 
than this of Allonville, but none that are more inter- 
esting. In general there remain but very imperfect 
accounts as to the progress of growth and possible du- 
ration of trees. It is certain, that they are greater than 
is commonly supposed. The axe prevents almost 
always their natural death: and the situation alone 
of the Oak of Allonville, near the church, and in the 
burial ground, has probably rescued it from the com- 
mon fate. In the present day especially, the slightest 
whim of the owner fells an ancient tree, reverenced 
by his forefathers during many centuries ; an instant 
destroys that which pitiless time had spared for 
ages ; that which so long a lapse of time can alone 
replace. 

It is not so in the east. In those countries where 
shade is at the same time more wanted and less fre- 
quent, a large tree becomes to the inhabitants, espe- 
cially if it grows near their dwellings, a precious 
object ; and is equally respected with the far less ad- 
mirable works of art with which the ancients covered 
those classic lands. Even among the Turks, says a 
traveller, “it is an enormous crime to cut down old 
trees, and all the neighbourhood would be ready to 
make any sacrifice to preserve the hospitable shade. 
I have often seen shops built beneath a great plane 
tree, which appeared to come out at the roof, and to 
cover them with leaves ; and the walls were traversed 
by the branches which the owner feared to lop. Old 
trees are generally surrounded by a fence or bank, 
which serves to cover and defend them, and this in 
the common fields where they do not belong to any 
one in particular.” 

How far are we from such a conservative spirit !!! 
Happily the situation of the oak of Allonville, its con- 
secration, and the reverence of the villagers, appear to 
ensure its peaceable existence, until it naturally yields 
to the destiny which is common to all things that 
live. ‘ 

At the deplorable period when every thing be- 
longing to religion was condemned, the revolutionists, 
having come to Allonyille to burn the oak, were vigo- 
rously opposed by the country people, and the sanc- 
tuary was preserved. 

As a monument at once of nature, of art, and of 
piety, the chapel-oak merits on all hands from natu- 
ralists that kind of pilgrimage which I have lately 
made, and which has given rise to this short memoir. 


| Translated and abridged from the original memoir by Professor 
Marquis, of the Botanic Garden, Rouen.) 
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EARLY TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


Few persons are aware or consider, how very early in 
life the tempers of children begin to be formed, ang 
consequently how soon that important part of the 
business of education, which consists in the training 
the mind to habits of discipline and submission, may 
be commenced, 

“J wish,” said a lady, some years since, to the 
writer of a work on education, “ I wish very much to 
consult you about the education of my little girl, who 
is now just three years old.” —* Madam,” replied the 
author, “ you are at least two years too late in apply. 
ing to me on that subject.” 

The first principle of education to instil into the 
mind of a child, is that of unhesitating obedience. The 
time for doing this, is the moment at which it can be 
perceived that the child distinctly apprehends the 
nature of any command, no matter what, that is laid 
upon it. To ascertain this requires a little careful 
watching ; but when it is ascertained, there should be 
no hesitation as to the course to be pursued. As soon 
as the infant clearly understands that the word 
* No!” signifies that it is not to do something which 
it desires to do, obedience to that command ought at 
all hazards, and under whatever inconvenience, to be 
enforced. In doing this, one or two collisions will 
generally occur between parent and child before the 
end of the first twelve or fourteen months, in which 
the patience and perseverance of the parent will be 
put to the test ; these past, the habit of obedience is 
fixed in the child’s mind, for the rest of its life. See- 
ing that nothing is to be gained by resistance, it sinks 
down into submission as a matter of course. 

While the foundation of parental authority is thus 
laid, how many other great lessons is the mind of the 
child imbibing! Every time that it refrains from 
doing seme forbidden thing which it desires, it is prac- 
tising self-control, and self-denial, and is advancing 
a step towards the mastery of its passions. 

Some people talk about the management of chil- 
dren as if it were a science, and read all the books 
they can find to instruct them in it. Nothing is, 
however, in reality, more simple. Kindness, patience, 
undeviating firmness of purpose, and a strict regard 
to principle in all our dealings with them, (means 
which are within the reach of all) will, under God's 
blessing, accomplish all that can be done by early 
education towards regulating the heart and under- 
standing. And thus they will be prepared to receive 
the seeds of those higher moral and religious princi- 
ples, by which, as heirs of immortality, they are to 
be educated for a better and an endless life. 

The entire submission which we are entitled to re- 
quire at the hands of our children, is a type of that 
obedience which we, on our part, owe to the Great 
Father of the universe. In terms sufliciently plain 
He has made known to us his will. Does it become 
us to ask Him why his will is such as we find it to 
be? why he has not done this thing or that thing 
d.fferently from the manner in which it is done ?— 
Just as reasonable is it in us to do this as it would be 
in our infant children to refuse obedience to our com- 
mands, until their understandings should be sufli- 
ciently matured to enable them to comprehend the 
reasons for which they were given. 


I never loved those salamanders, that are never well but 
when they are in the fire of contention. I will rather suffer 
a thousand wrongs than offer one: I will suffer an hundred, 
rather than return one: I will suffer many, ere I will com- 
plain of one, and endeavour to right it by contending. I have 
ever found, that to strive with my superiour is furious; with 
my equal, doubtful; with my inferiour, sordid and base; 
with any, full of unquietness—Bisuop Hatt, 
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TRANSLATION OF THE LATIN HYMN 
DIES IRA. 
O pay of wrath! that dreadful day, 
When earth in dust shall pass away! 
What diead shall strike the sinner dumb, 
When the Almiglity Judge shiall come, 
Every hidden sin to sum! 
When the wondrous trumpets’ tone, 
Ringing throtigh each cavern lone, 
Calls the “ead before the Throne— 
When cruel Death himself shall die, 
And, freed from dark mortality, 
The creature to his Judge reply: 
What shali rHin that creature say? 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay, 
When the just are in dismay ? 
Lord of all power and majesty, 
Pure fountain of all piety, 
Save us when we cry to thee! 
O thou whose vengeance waits on sin, 
Cleanse our souls from guilt within, 
Ere the day of wrath begin! 
With suppliant heart and bended knee, 
Low stooping in the dust to Thee, 
Lord! save us in extremity ! 
“ That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When man to judgment wakes from clay— 
Be thou the trembling sinnev’s stay, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away !” 


a. ?. 


ON EQUALITY. 

As to Equality, if by it be meant an Equality of pro- 
perty or condition, there is no such thing; nor was 
there ever such a thing in any country since the world 
began. The Scripture speaks of Pharaoh and his 
Princes in the time of Abraham, when he was forced 
by a famine to go down to Egypt, about 430 years 
after the flood. Abraham himself had, at that period, 
men servants, and maid servants, and was very rich 
in cattle, in silver and in gold. He and Lot had 
herdsmen and servants of various kinds; and they 
every where met with kings who had subjects and 
soldiers. The inequality of property and condition, 
which some silly or bad people are so fond of de- 
claiming against, existed in the very infancy of the 
world, and must, from the nature of things, exist to 
the end of it. 

Suppose a ship to be wrecked on an uninhabited 
island, and that all the officers perished, but that the 
common men and their wives were saved ; there, if 
any where, we may mect with liberty, equality, and 
the rights of man—what think you would be the con- 
sequence ?—A state of Equality, and with it, of anar- 
chy might, perhaps, subsist for a day; but wisdom, 
courage, industry, economy, would presently intro- 
duce a superiority of some over others ; and in order 
that each man might preserve for himself the cabin 
he had built, the ground he had tilled, or the fish he 
had taken, all would agree in the propriety of appoint- 
ing some one amongst the number, or more than one, 
to direct, govern, and protect the whole, by the com- 
mon strength. Thus the restriction of liberty and the 
destruction of Equality, and all the circumstances 
which shallow reasoners represent as grievances in 
society, and subversive of the rights of man, would 
of necessity be introduced. No one would be left at 
liberty to invade his neighbour's property ; some would 
by skill and activity become rich, and they would be 
allowed to bequeath, at their death, their wealth to 
their children; others would by idleness and de- 
bauchery remain poor, and having nothing to leave 
to their children, these, when grown up, would be 
under the necessity of maintaining themselves by 
working for their neighbours, till, by prudence and 
thrift, they acquired enough to purchase property of 
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their own, on which they might employ their labour. 
It is a general law which God has established through- 
out the world, that riches and respect should attend 
prudence and diligence ; and as all men are not equal 
in the faculties of either body or mind, by which 
riches or respect are acquired, a necessity of supe- 
riority and subordination springs from the very nature 
which God has given ts.—Bisnor WATson. 

Most sure it is, and a true conclusion of experience, that a 
little natural philosophy inclineth the mind to athcism ; but 
a further proceeding bringeth the mind back to religion.— 
Lorp Bacon. 


Ir should be remembered, that the formation of virtuous 
habits, and the acquirement of a virtuous temper of mind, is 
the work of God’s holy spirit, blessing our endeavours, an- 
swering our prayers, and gradually changing us into the like- 
ness of our Maker. , 

Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our thoughts, 
the evenness of recollection, the seat of meditation, the rest 
of our cares, and the calm of our tempest: prayer is the issue 
of a quiet mind, of untroubled thoughts; it is the daughter 
of charity, and the sister of meekness.—Jeremy Taytonr. 





Retiaion deters not from the lawful delights which are taken 
in natural things, but teaches the moderate and regular use 
of them, which is far the sweeter; for things lawful in them- 
selves, are in their excess sinful, and so prove bitterness in 
the end. And if in some cases it requires the forsaking of 
lawful enjoyment, as of pleasure, or profit, or honour, for God, 
and for his glory, it is generous and more truly delightful to 
deny things for this reason, than to enjoy them. Men have 
done much this way for the love of their country, and bya 
principle of moral virtue: but to lose any delight, or to suffer 
any hardship, for that highest end, the glory of God, and by 
the strength of love to him, is far more excellent and truly 
pleasant. The delights and pleasures of sin, religion indeed 
banishes; but it is to change them for joy that is unspeakably 
beyond them. It calls men from sordid and base delights, 
to those that are pure delights indeed. It calls to men,— 
“Drink ye no longer of the cistern; here are the crystal 
streams of a living fountain. ‘There is a delight in the very 
despising of sinful delights, as that, in comparison with them, 
the other deserves not the name, to have such spiritual joy as 
shall end in eternal joy; it is a wonder we hasten not to 
choose this joy: but it is indeed because we believe not.”— 
Lricuron. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, 


Ir is not scholarship alone, but scholarship impreg- 
nated with religion, that tells on the great mass of 
society. We have no faith in the efficacy of mechanic 
institutes, or even of primary and elementary schools, 
for building up a virtuous and well conditioned pea- 
santry, so long as they stand dissevered from the 
lessons of christian piety. There is a charm ascribed 
to the scholastic system of Scotland; and the san- 
guine imagination is, that by importing its machinery 
into England and Ireland, it will work the same 
marvellous transformation there, on the character of 
their people, that was experienced amongst ourselves, 
But it is forgotten, that a warm and earnest Christi- 
anity, was the animating spirit of all our peculiar in- 
stitutions, for generations after they were framed ; 
and that wanting this, they can no more perform the 
function of moralizing the people, than skeletons can 
perform the functions, or put forth the faculties of 
living men. The scholastic is incorporated with the 
ecclesiastical system of Scotland; and that, not for 
the purposes: of intolerance and exclusion, but for the 
purpose of sanctifying education, and plying the boy- 
hood of our land with the lessons of the Bible. The 
scholarship of mere letters, might, to a certain extent,: 
have diffused intelligence amongst the people ; but it 
is mainly to the presence of the religious ingredients, 
that the moral greatness of our peasantry is owing. 
—CHALMERS. 
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MUSINGS ON WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


Yes! ’twas a fearful deed; the sun’s dark flood, 
That rose in tear-drops, poured his setting beam, 
Red with solstitial splendour, blood for blood, 
As weeping Heaven had blushed to view the stream 
That stained earth’s bosom ;—yet e’en thou, proud theme, 
Thou Waterloo, to younger names shall yield ; 
Soon shall thy fame a distant meteor seem, 
Known but as Agincourt or Cressy’s field, 
While future heralds deck some newer, baser shield. 


Vain, feverish man! that think’st thy insect toil 
Can snatch e’en Waterloo from time’s decay ! 
Fen while we gaze, death strips this mortal coil, 
Our life an hour, our memory buta day ; 
And then, when every glory melts away 
An icy palace, vain yon granite pile 
To tell to distant age the wild affray 
That stampt its name; ah, distant age shall smile 
To think man’s feeble art oblivion would beguile! 


No; Waterloo shall be but as a dream, 
To fill some book-worn brain, where learned lore, 
Deep treasured, sheds a momentary gleam 
On deeds forgotten ; pointing where, of yore, 
Kurope, coleagued, unnumbered trophies bore 
rom Belgie plains; and where a tyrant’s band 
Drank the dark cup the world had drunk before ; 
Their blood-stained lord expelled to distant land, 
‘7 pine life’s lingering day, on Helen’s desert strand, 


Yet then, when faithless to man’s dearest pride, 

The chissel’d granite yields its age-worn trust ; 

And yon proud arch, that spurns the crouching tide, 

Shall sink, at length, a monument of dust; 

Then blest shall be the memory of the just; 

Whose lowly deed, in Heaven’s fair page enrolled, 

Shall bright survive the warrior’s trophied bust, 
And fresh with wreaths that ne’er may waxen old, 
Shall teach how vain the wise, how impotent the bold 


Oh then be mine the fame that cannot die! 

The wisdom mine that tells of worlds unknown! 

Be mine the Faith that lifts her tranquil eye 

To heaven’s bright orbs, and calls them all her own! 

And when the breath that wafts my parting groan 

Shall lose its burden in the passing gale, 

And nought shall live but one frail funeral stone, 
Whence soon must lapse the plaintive moss-worn tale, 
Then stretched be Faith’s bold wing, and swell’d Hope’s 

joyful sail! 

And heaven be mine, and heaven’s etcrnal year ; 

And glories bright, and extasies divine ; 

And mine the Almighty Father’s voice to hear— 

“ Servant, well done! thy Saviour’s joys be thine ; 

I would not ’scutchoned pall, or gorgeous shrine ; 

The plausive tablet, or the chantry’s pride, 

The sculptor’s emblem, or the minstrel’s line ;— 

Be mine the merits of rue Cruciriep ; 
Of Him who for me lived, of Him who for me died. 
S.C.W 


Tue Governor may be deceived: or he may do wrong with- 
out being deceived: he beareth the sword, and may strike 
with it improperly. But if, to remedy. an occasional incon- 
venience of this sort, you dissolve government, what will be 
the consequence ? More mischief will be done by the peo- 
ple, thus let loose, in a month, than would be done by the 
governor in half a century.—Bisnop Horne. 


Tr is not the pleasure of curiosity, nor the quiet of resolution, 
nor the raising of the spirit, nor victory of wit, nor faculty of 
speech, nor lucre of profession, nor ambition of honour or 
fame, or inablement for business, that are the true ends of 
knowledge.—Lorp Bacon. 





How many instances there are, in which persons manifestly 
go through more pain and self-denial to gratify a vicious pas- 
sion, than would have been necessary to the conquest of it. 
To this it is to be added, that when virtue is become habitual, 
when the temper of it is acquired, what was before contine- 
ment, ceases to be so, by becoming choice and delight.— 
Bisnor But er. 





Reason is the test of ridicule, not ridicule the test of truth. 
—WARBURTON, ee 
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A yourHrut understanding, a vigorous body, and senses in 
their perfection, are worth offering to that gracious God who 
is the author of them all; and if they are dedicated to hi 
service, they will he blessed and accepted. But let no map 
flatter himself that God will be served by him who hath log 
his capacity, and, can serve nothing else: that he will accept 
of faculties. worn out in the drudgery of sin and vanity, o 
that he will think himself honoured when the dregs of life 
are poured out upon his altar. Happy are they, who under 
the decay of nature and the approaches of death, can look 
back upou the piety of their youth, and remember the em. 
ployment of those years which were spent in the remembrance 
of their Creator! To such the infirmities of age will bring 
no bitterness, and death itself will have no terrors! for they 
who have remembered God in their best days, shall be re- 
membered by him in their worst; and he approved and ac. 
cepted by him in that great day, when “ he shall bring every 
work into judgment.”—Jones of Nayland. 
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